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horeword 


By Fis Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 


Wellington first became a national figure after the victory of Talavera fought in 1809. He 
occasionally appears in the caricatures produced in the Gillray tradition, but it is only after he 
became Prime Minister in 1828 that he became the favourite subject of Heath and Doyle, and 
consequently perhaps the most caricatured Briton who has ever lived, though George IV might 
contest this pre-eminence. 

Wellington was the perfect target for the caricaturist’s wit. He cared nothing for popularity 
and was consequently an easy butt. In addition he had features which cried out to be caricatured. 
His tremendous nose, long upper lip, prominent chin and small side whiskers made up together a 
face which any child could draw. It was impossible not to recognise it. Even today everyone knows 
what Wellington or Shakespeare looked like. Could the same be said of Marlborough or Milton? 

The value for posterity of political caricatures lies in their reflection of truly popular opinion. 
For instance, anyone reading the more serious newspapers published during the reign of George IV 
or even the memoirs or reminiscences of people living then, would not realise the popular feeling 
against Lady Conyngham, the King’s friend. Nor would such a person understand that Wellington 
was supposed, by the man in the street, to encourage the King in his extravagances, whereas 
exactly the opposite was the case (see caricature g). 

As a central figure in a collection of political caricatures Wellington is an ideal choice and this 
collection will interest and amuse both the casual reader and the student of history. 


WELLINGTON 


Introduction 


Vhe Department of Prints and Drawings of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a 
large number of 18th and 1gth century cari- 
catures, and this Picture Book contains a 
selection of those satirising Arthur, 1st Duke of 
Wellington, k.G. 

The 18th century saw the rise in England of 
that form of pictorial ridicule and satire known 
as caricature. Hogarth in the first half of the 
century engraved his well-known social satires. 
Others who followed included Henry Bunbury, 
Matthew Darly, W. Dent, and George 
Woodward, but it was Gillray and Rowlandson 
who were the two great names of the end of the 
century, and of the early years of the igth 
century. Their work, vigorous and often indeli- 
cate, satirised the political and social scene 
during the years of the war with France. 
Gillray went mad in 1811, and the next artist 
to become prominent was George Cruikshank, 
who caricatured the fall of Napoleon and the 
return to peace. 

During the years following the end of war 
a change gradually came over caricature which 
in the 1820’s lost much of its forcefulness and 
character. There were, of course, often excel- 
lent opportunities for the caricaturist, notably 
that of the dispute between George IV and 
Queen Caroline culminating in her trial, and 
death. In 1822 a small, amusing group carica- 
tures the statue of Achilles in Hyde Park, com- 


memorating the Duke of Wellington’s victories. 
It was the first public nude statue in England 
and the ladies of England subscribed £10,000 
towards it. William Heath, an artist whose 
work is found as early as 180g, then brought a 
revival in the old Gillray tradition. His ideas 
were original and combined with an acute 
political perception. The prints he produced 
were popular and during the years 1827~30 
number more than 320. Heath used the pseu- 
donym ‘Paul Pry’, signing his plates with a 
small figure in the lower margin, and_ his 
publisher was Thomas McLean of 26 Hay- 
market, by now one of the leading print sellers. 
Such was Heath’s popularity that his work fre- 
quently was copied and the signature forged. 
In 1829 he announced that he would in future 
sign by name as we can read on Plate 23 
where he stated that McLean was the ‘‘sole 
publisher of P. Pry Caricatuers | sic |. None are 
original without this name’’. McLean’s print 
shop in the Haymarket is shown on Plate 27. 
In 1829 Heath and McLean issued a set of 
four coaching prints portraying George IV, 
Lady Conyngham, Wellington and Peel 
(Pl. 19, 20). These were at once taken up by the 
public, and they were reproduced in papers, on 
handkerchiefs, copied by other artists and used 
as the basis for a number of variations. 
However, coinciding with the new reign of 
William IV in 1850, John Doyle, who worked 


at first under the anonymity of the pseudonym 
of ‘HB’ (formed by the superimposition of one 
ID above another), had been issuing his litho- 
graphed caricatures. These quite quickly ousted 
the etched form and by 1831 the lithograph 
was firmly established. The last plate in this 
book of the Duke at Walmer Castle from Doyle’s 
set of ‘Sketches’ illustrates the complete change 
to the decorous style of the new school of 
caricature. 

The earliest caricature in which Wellington 
appeared was in 1808 during the Peninsular 
War and from then onwards his portrayal 
became more frequent until the defeat of 
Napoleon I at Waterloo. Wellington as a public 
figure, the Commander-in-Chief and a member 
of the Cabinet, was often caricatured, but when 
he became Prime Minister in 1828 the carica- 
turists singled him out, and the years 1829—32 
produced more prints than in all of the earlier 
ones. Those illustrated here are almost all 
within the years 1828-30, and are mainly by 
‘Paul Pry’ (the Ree oni of William Heath) 
with others by HB (John Doyle), and Charles 
Williams. 

In 1828 Heath illustrated the Englshman’s 
doubts as to the desirability of a soldier being a 
politician, especially the Prime Minister. He 
portrayed Wellington as a lobster (Pl. 5) 
nickname for a Sse from his scarlet tunic. 
We see Wellington through the phases of the 
Catholic Relief Bill, dishked by the High 
Tories, and by the Duke of Cumberland, who 
carried on a whispering campaign against him 
to his elder brother, George IV. To this period 
belongs ‘The Man Wot Drives The Sovereign’ 
in which the Duke is portrayed as a coachman 
(Pl. 20) driving the King to agree to Emanci- 
pation, and in the same series Peel as a rat- 


catcher. The High Tories considered both 
Wellington and Peel as rats, as, having once 
opposed Catholic Emancipation, they had 
changed their opinions after the Clare election 
in which Daniel O’Connell, although ineligible 
as he was a Roman Catholic, was elected 
Member of Parliament. Wellington foresaw 
civil war in Ireland unless the Catholic Relief 
Bill went through Parliament, and he per- 
suaded the King to agree to its introduction. 
This at first was not easy. The King’s father, 
George III, who had died in 1820, had firmly 
opposed such a measure on the grounds that it 
was contrary to the oath he had made at his 
Coronation. George IV as Prince of Wales and 
Regent had very infrequently agreed with his 
father about anything, but once he had come 
to the Throne, he Rear at least to think in the 
same way Sout fie and the Catholics. In 
the end the Duke had his way and the Bill was 
passed by the Houses of Parliament, not before, 
however, he had threatened to resign and had 
fought a duel with the Earl of Winchilsea in 
Battersea (Pl. 17), an unusual course for a 
Prime Minister even in the early 19th century. 
During these years we see gouty, dissolute 
George IV at Windsor Castle escorting the girl 
Queen of Portugal to a party (Pl. 10) at which 
the young Princess Victoria was present, and 
also with his current unofficial Queen, the 
Marchioness Conyngham (PI. 6, 21, 30), who at 
his death in 1830 was much caricatured with 
her family leaving the Castle laden with as 
many jewels and other property as she could lay 
her hands on. We see also Harriot Mellon, the 
actress who married the 80-year-old Mr. Comune 
the banker, less than two weeks after his wife’s 
death. When he died she was left an exceed- 
ingly rich woman and the envy of the many 


peers heavily in debt, among them the Heir 
Presumptive, Frederick, Duke of York. How- 
ever, she remarried the Grand Falconer of 
England, the Duke of St. Albans (Pl. 15). 

Then on to the scene comes the next King, 
the Duke of Clarence. Prince William Henry, 
a sailor, had lived for many years with an 
actress, Dorothea Jordan, by whom he had ten 
children, the FitzClarences. The problem of the 
succession to the Throne came to the fore when 
George IV’s daughter, Charlotte, died in child- 
birth. The Royal Dukes had to find wives and 
in 1818 Willam, aged 53, married Adelaide of 
Saxe-Meiningen. When he came unexpectedly 
into prominence on the death of the Duke of 
York in 1827 he was appointed to the office of 
Lord High Admiral of England, the first since 
the death of Prince George of Denmark, 
Queen Anne’s consort, 120 years earlier. Un- 
predictable, and considered by some to be mad, 
it was not long before he had upset the 
Admiralty, not only by his imnovations, al- 
though popular with the Navy, but by ignoring 
the Council through which he was supposed to 
work. The matter came to a head when, with- 
out the sanction or knowledge of either the 
Admiralty or the King, he led the Fleet to sea. 
He was made to resign and the office abolished 
CE lerent 

George IV died in 1830 and the Duke of 
Clarence became King as William IV. Welling- 
ton is caricatured at this period as uncertain of 
the new King’s intentions (PI. 36). Would the 
King, a self-styled ‘old Whig’, want a Whig 
government or not? He apparently did not 
want a change and Wellington remained in 


office (Pl. 38). 


*Tt has recently been revived in the person of Queen Elizabeth 
II, since the disappearance of the Board of Admiralty. 


Parliamentary reform was now in the air. 
For many years it had been skirted around 
as George IV, under the influence of the 
Duke of Cumberland, would not have agreed, 
but with a new King something might be 
done. Wellington, however, misjudged popular 
opinion. Although there had been revolutions 
in France and Belgium and rioting in England, 
the effect on Wellington appears to have caused 
him to move even more to the Right. He told 
Maurice FitzGerald on 6 November 1830, ‘‘I 
have not leisure to discuss Parliamentary 
Reform either in writing or conversation. I con- 
fess that I doubt whether it will be carried in 
Parlhament. 

“Tf it should be carried it must occasion a 
total change in the whole system of that society 
called the British Empire; and I don’t see how 
I could be a party to such changes, entertaining 
the opinions that I do.” 

But forces were too strong for the Duke: 
there were riots in London, Wellington issued 
orders for the defence of Apsley House and 
because of the danger of incident during the 
procession to the City for the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet, Wellington was advised not to attend 
(Pl. 40). William IV offered to take him in his 
carriage, but eventually the Banquet was can- 
celled. A week later the Duke’s government 
was defeated. He resigned on the following 
day, and William asked the Whigs under Grey 
to form a government, pledged to Reform. 

Most of the caricatures here illustrated show 
Wellington in profile making the most of his 
prominent nose, but no one seems to have 
noticed the incident when Wellington slipped 
and fell on his face. Mrs. Arbuthnot on 
24 March 1828, says, “‘The Duke had a most 
terrible fall two days ago, getting out of his 


cabriolet at the door of the Opera. He fell on 
his nose, which is most frightfully cut & 
swelled, & his forehead is greatly bruised. He 
was bled & has not suffered from the shake, 
but is so disfigured he does not stir out.” 

It is minor happenings such as this, which do 
not normally get mentioned in biographies and 
histories, but which were used by the carica- 


turists, who often issued their prints daily. Of 


ereat value, therefore, are those diarists who 
have recorded the trivial, the gossip and the 


rumour of the period. The most important of 


these is Charles Greville, grandson of the 
5th Lord Brooke and Clerk of the Privy Council. 
His diary ranges from the reign of George IV 
to that of Queen Victoria, and being with the 
Privy Council he was in a position to record 
more than a less privileged person could do. 
Secondly we have the diary of the Duke’s 
friend, Harriet, wife of Charles Arbuthnot 
(‘Gosh’) of the Treasury. He lived with the 


Bibliography 


Duke after Mrs. Arbuthnot’s death in 1854. 
Greyille in his journal occasionally gets in little 
digs at the Arbuthnots. lor instance, writing 
about the ball at Windsor for the Queen of 
Portugal (Pla) -Grevillessays = neither 
Arbuthnot nor Mrs. A were asked’’. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s somewhat cross version is “‘. . . as 
we have no children, we are not asked; tho’ 
I cannot but think the Kine does not show a 
proper sense of what is due to his public 
servants when he leaves them out of invitations 
upon state occasions. However, it don’t much 
slonify.”’ 

The most informative source about each 
caricature is Dr. M. D. George’s Catalogue of 
Political and Personal Satires, published by the 
British Museum, and her English Political 
Caricature, 1959, Which together list and 
discuss more than 17,000 caricatures, until the 
decline ‘¢: 1845: 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires preserved in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, Volumes X, XI, by Dr. M. 


Dorothy George, London, 1952-54 


The Duke by Philp Guedalla, London, 1951 


English Political Caricature by Dr. M. Dorothy George, Oxford, 1959 


The Greville Memoirs. A Journal of the Reigns of King George IF’ and King 
William IV by Charles C. fF’. Greville, edited by H. Reeve, 5th edition, 


London, 1875 


The Journal of Mrs. Arbuthnot 1820-1832, edited by Francis Bamford and the 


Duke of Wellington, London, 1950 


The Seven Years of William IV’, a reign cartooned by John Doyle 


by G. M. Trevelyan, London, 1952 


Wellington by Richard Aldington, London, 19.46 


List of Plates 


1 ‘The Tory Band. John Doyle 

2 A Wellington Boot. William Heath 

5 The Prime=Ear—of Great Britain. William Heath 

j The Prime Lobster. William Heath 

5 The Muty-Ability of Affairs. William Heath 

6 Political Conveyancer. William Heath 

z7 A Commanding View of the Wellington Hill. William Heath 
8 A Draught of the Old Well. William Heath 

g ‘The Saveall or Economy. William Heath 
10 ‘The Promenade. Villiam Heath 
11 Going to Downing Street. William Heath 
12 The Triumph of Mars. John Doyle 
13. The Presentation of Dollalolla accompanied by the Mighty Thumb. William Heath 
14. John Bull asking a few questions of Orator Mum. /Villiam Heath 
5 Portrait of a Noble Duke. William Heath (?) 
16 The Field of Battersea. William Heath 
17 Burking poor old Mrs. Constitution. William Heath 
18 ‘Terrors of Emancipation. Charles /Villiams 
19 The noblest Roman of them all. Villiam Heath 
20 The Man wot drives the Sovereign. /Villiam [Heath 
21 <A Quartette in Character. William Heath 
22 O’h what a falling off was there. William Feath 
Caleb Quotem the Parish Factotum. William Heath 
24. Take care of your pockets. William Fleath 


Dee Lo-beé sold with all his trappings . . . Hilliam Fleath 


26 Weeding by the Head Gardener. William Heath 
27 Good Humour. William Heath 

and walk. William Heath 
29 Mrs. Double.U. William Heath 

30 The Omni-Buss. William Heath 


51 Stage Manager and Prompter. William Heath 


28 ‘Take up your bed 


32. <A portrait of that excellent old dog Waterloo. William Heath 
35 ‘The Lord of Misrule. William Heath 

34.  Retrenchment—Dock Yards. William Heath 

5 The Sign Manual. William Heath 

36 The Jolly Waterman and his Fare. William Heath 

37 The new Landlords first orders. William Heath 

38 All among the Hottentots—capering ashore. William Heath 
59 Refuge for the destitute. William Heath 

40 Pleasant I[n]timation. William Heath 

41 ‘Thou can’st not Add-minister unto a mind diseased. William Heath 
42 Partial Distress. “4 Sharpshooter’ 

45 he Cobblers last. William Heath 

44. A walk by the sea shore. John Doyle 


Note 

The number, prefixed by the abbreviation BM:S., 

following the title of each plate, is the number of 

that caricature in the British Museum’s Catalogue. 
every caricature included in this book formed 

part of the Bequest of John Jones in 1882. 


Plates 


CELE OUAS Yes AgNO 


Lettered CONCE R TING an Overture to the Serio, Ludicro, Tragico, Comico, 


IWhimsiculo, Burletta, called the RESTGNATIONS 


By John Doyle. 


Lettered London, Published by Thos McLean, 26 Haymarket. 


1827. 
Aquatint, coloured by hand. 113 x 15 


3M: $.15582 


Wellington, in military uniform, stands in the 
centre, full-face, beating a drum. On his right the 


Earl of Eldon plays a double-bass, the Marquess of 


Londonderry plays a trombone, dressed in Hussar 
uniform. Behind Earl Bathurst plays a flute. On the 
Duke’s left, the Earl of Westmorland plays a 
bassoon, Viscount Melville in Highland dress the 
bagpipes, Sir Robert Peel the double flageolet and 
Henry Goulburn the trumpet. 


Lord Liverpool, who had been Prime Minister 
since the assassination of Spencer Perceval in 1812, 
had a stroke in February 1827 which forced him to 
resign (he did not die until 4, December 1828). At 
once there was a period of confusion and George LV 
would not decide who was to succeed Liverpool. 
Canning was sure that he would be appointed, and 
so, according to Mrs. Arbuthnot, were the Clubs and 
the press. However, a number of his Tory col- 
leagues would have been hostile to his administra- 


tion and there was a suggestion that the Duke of 


Wellington who was Commander-in-Chief should 
accept the office. On 10 April the King eventually 
appointed Canning as Prime Minister and im- 
mediately Wellington, the Earl of Westmorland 
(Lord Privy Seal), Henry Goulburn (Chief Secretary 
for Ireland), Viscount Melville (First Lord of the 
Admiralty), Peel (Home Secretary), Eldon (Lord 
Chancellor), and others resigned, and, wrote 
Greville, “‘for some time it seemed very doubtful 
whether Canning would be able to form a Goyern- 


1233(187)=1882 


ment at all’’. Canning, however, had caught a 
chill at the funeral of the Duke of York and died 
on 8 August 1827. Lord Goderich became Prime 
Minister, and Wellington again accepted the post of 
Commander-in-Chief. 


CONOKBRIIVG are Orertire [elle Ser, Lrdurea Dritg?oo, Comteo Vhemestinle, [kartettie called the IEGSTON ATL ON: 


DW—B 


A WELLINGTON BOOT or the Head of the Army 2 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esqr del. 


Inscribed Pub by Thos McLean 26 Haymarket London. 


[October 1827] 
Etching, coloured by hand. 143 x 104 


BNI: S$.15450 


The head of Wellington, right profile, emerges from 
a large boot. He is wearing a large cocked hat, 
smiles and has his eye turned towards the spectator. 
On each point of the spur is an initial of some of the 
Duke’s many Orders—K.G., G.C.B., G.C.H. In 
the background is a view of the Horse Guards 
Parade, with the buildings on the right, soldiers are 
drilling; on the left is St. James’s Park and a cannon 
by which stands an armed sentry. 


Caricature of the Duke as the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army. 


The origin of the nickname ‘‘ Wellington Boot” 
seems now not easily to be found, but presumably 
it was associated with the type worn by the Duke. 
By 1817 it must have been a well-known and 
easily recognised reference, because on 26 December 
of that year an ‘operatic extravaganza’ entitled 
Giovanni in London; Or, the Libertine reclaimed 
by ‘William Thomas Moncrieff’ (pseudonym of 
William Thomas Thomas), was produced at the 
Olympic Theatre in which, in Act 1, Scene IV, 
Leporello sings: 

“Tfin London town you'd live, 
Quite politely, quite politely, 
Let me, str, this lesson give, 
And be, complete, a beau, Sir. 
Cossacks you like sacks must wear, 
In a Brutus cock your hatr, 
And wear of Wellingtons a pair, 
To shine from top to toe, Sir! 
Vol derol, ec," 


12353(85 )-1882 


There may be another reference here to the Duke 
for he was often known as ‘“‘the Beau’’. One 
correspondent to Notes and Queries said that “his 
sobriquet of ‘the Beau’ was familiar as household 
words to those around him”’, while another quoted 
a letter from Sir Walter Scott to Joanna Baillie, 
dated Paris, 6 September 1815, in which Scott 
wrote about “‘the Duke, or as they call him here, 
from his detestation of all manner of foppery, the 
IBYSRWUL & 5 of 


About 1817 also, Morris Birkbeck in his Notes 
on a Journey in America wrote about the ‘‘Ameri- 
cans . . . in pantaloons and Wellington boots.” 


A “Brutus”? was a roughly-cut hair style, and 
““cossacks’’ were bagey trousers which had been 
adopted by some after they had seen the Russian 
troops in Paris in 1814. 


“Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, Vol. X, 1860, pp. 268, BIAS 
Vol, xi, 1861, p. 339. 
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THE PRIME=EAR—OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Ov 


A new species of dss, presented by his M— to the 


Zoological Society 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’. 


Inscribed within the design Pub by T’ McLean 26 Haymarket. 


[c. January 1828 | 
Etching, coloured by hand. 143 < 103 


BM: S.15499 


Wellington in uniform with a scarlet tunic, left 
profile, stands holding up a sword. He has large 
ass’s ears, and the body and hind legs of an ass are 
attached to his back. Over the ass is draped a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s gown, which the 
Duke holds with his left hand. 

Above in the top, right corner is inscribed / 
should be mad—or worse than mad—to think of 


taking the office of = IM 


On 2 May 1827 Wellington had said in the Ifouse of 
Lords about the office of Prime Minister **a station, 
to the duties of which I was unaccustomed, in which 
I was not wished, and for which I was not qualified; 
as it must be obvious to your Lordships, that not 
being in the habit of addressing your Lordships, I 
should have been found, besides other qualifications, 
incapable of displaying, as they ought to be dis- 
played, or of defending the measures of government 
as they ought to be defended in this House, by the 
person thus honoured by his Majesty’s confidence. 
My Lords, I should have been worse than mad if | 
had thought of such a thing.’’* However, he be- 
came Prime Minister on the fall of Goderich’s 
Cabinet in February, 1828. 

In this caricature, as well as in the next, Heath 
presumes that Wellington as First Lord of the 
Treasury would also be the Chancellor of the 
I’xchequer, but this in fact was Henry Goulburn. 


* The Duke by Philip Guedalla, page 557. 


12535(86)—1882 


The Zoological Society had been founded two 
years previously with Sir Stamford Raffles as the 
first President. Grounds were soon obtained in 
Regent’s Park and planned by Decimus Burton. 
The Gardens were first opened to the public on 
27 April 1828. 

The reference in the title to the “gift” by the 
King was no doubt inspired by the giraffe which, 
with its two Nubian attendants, had been presented 
in August 1827 to George IV by the Pasha of Egypt. 
The animal was taken to Windsor Castle where it 
died in August 1829. “Paul Pry” produced an 
amusing print State of the Giraffe (BM:S. 15859, 
Ki. g8-1925) just before its death, showing the 
ailing animal (by now unable to rise) wearing 
stockings and shoes and being raised by a windlass 
worked by the King and Lady Conyngham. 


fo) 


Thus PRIME-EAR_ OF GREAT BRTWALUY 


1 UE Tew SPrecies of Af » presented by hes Wh To the Loolanicak tacvcvety 


The PRIME Lobster 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esqr Del. 

Inscribed below the design Pub by T’ McLean 26 Haymarket. 
[c. January 1828} 

Etching, coloured by hand. 142 x10} —1253(87)-1882 

BM: 8.15500 


Wellington appears as an enormous red lobster, with 
his left profile appearing between the claws. A 
gown, that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
hangs from his back. On the ground are a sheet of 
paper inscribed The Soldier Tired of Wars 
Alar(|ms|, and a plumed hat. 


The significance of the caricature is that a lobster 
was a somewhat contemptuous term for a soldier, 
and that here the Duke, a soldier, had become 
Prime Minister. The Cabinet, however, decided 
that Wellington should resign as Commander-in- 
Chief, to which he reluctantly agreed. In February 
1828 Viscount Hill was appointed to the duties of 
Commander-in-Chief, which produced the cari- 
cature entitled ‘A Commanding View of the 
Wellington Hill!!!’ (Pl. 7). 


Seco 
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THE MUTE-ABILITY OF AFFAIRS!!! 


Or 


Undertaker-in Chief & Cabinet maker to Tis M——y. 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq Del et Scul. 
Inscribed Pub by T. McLean 26 Haymarket. 

[c. January 1828) 

Etching, coloured by hand. 143 x 10} 1253(101)~1882 
BM: 8.15501 


Wellington appears as an undertaker’s mute, facing 
front, but with his head turned in profile to the 
right. He holds a draped staff, wears a top-hat, a 
scarf across his body, black gloves and ribbons at 
his knees. 

Lettered at the bottom—‘‘ /izs honor Is nothing 
but Mutation, ay, and that From one bad thing to 
worse—vide Shakespeare, 


This is another caricature on the subject of Welling- 
ton’s acceptance of office as Prime Minister in 
spite of his speech in May 1827. See Plate 3, ‘The 
Prime=Ear—of Great Britain’. 

The quotation is adapted from the words spoken 
by Belarius in Cymbeline, Act IV, Scene 2, 

: Though lis humour was nothing but 
mutation, ay, and that from bad thing to 
WOISGs=. . = 

Many of the prints by William Heath are signed 
in the bottom left hand corner with the emblem 
of a little man in a top hat and carrying an umbrella. 
This is “Paul Pry’’. Paul Pry was the leading 
character in a play of that name which was first 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre on 15 September 
1825, with John Liston and Madarne Vestris in the 
cast. 

In Act 1 there is the following dialogue between 
Doubledot, an innkeeper and Simon: 
Stmon: “‘Ha! here comes Mr. Paul Pry.’ 
Doubledot: “‘ Plague take Mr. Paul Pry. He is one 
of those idle meddling fellows, who having no 


’ 


employment themselves, are perpetually inter- 
fering in other people’s affairs.” 

Simon: *‘ Aye, and he’s inquisitive into all matters, 
great or small.”’ 

Doubledot: “‘ Inquisitive! why, he makes no scruple 
to question you respecting your most private 
concerns.” 

It is thus obvious why ‘‘Paul Pry”’ was a suitable 
pseudonym for a caricaturist such as Heath. 

The emblem is adapted from a portrait of Liston 
in character. Liston and Madame Vestris are 
shown in a scene from the play in an oil-painting 
by George Clint in the Department of Paintings, 
INO CAS 2 1. 
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POLITICAL GCONVEYANCER 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq. Sculpt. 
Inscribed Pub by T. McLean 26 Haymarket. 
[c. January 1828] 


BM: 8.15503 


King George IV, his gouty foot bandaged leans on a 
stick and Lady Conyngham at the foot of the throne. 
Lady Conyngham gestures towards Wellington and 
Peel and says This ts a contrivance of my own—I 
hate the sight of him & now your M——y can keep 
him at a distance. 

Peel, half hidden by a curtain, speaks down a 
trumpet which goes in Wellington’s left ear and 
emerges from his mouth, saying J feel happy in 
being allowed thro any medium, however degrading 
to communicate my expression of Sincere devotion 
To—. Place, replies the King, that will do Arthur, 
always keep between me and that fellow—he rings 
such a peil in our Ears. Vhe curtain beside Peel is 
inscribed To join with Christian Jew or Turk In 
doing any dirty Work. 


George IV had been annoyed by Peel’s attitude 
during the crisis before the appointment of Canning 
as Prime Minister in 1827. Greville records on 1 
September 1827 ‘‘ Henry de Ros told me that he saw 
George Dawson, Peel’s brother-in-law, at Brighton, 
who told him that he believed there was nobody the 
King was more exasperated against than Peel, and 
for this reason: When the late Government 
(Canning’s) was forming, Peel went to the King, 
and in reply to his desire that he should form a part 
of it told him that he could not continue in any 
Government the head of which was a supporter of 
Catholic Emancipation. The King proposed to him 
to remain, with a secret pledge and promise from 
him that the question should not be carried. This 
of course Peel refused, and the King, who con- 


strued his rejection of the disgraceful proposal as 
conveying a doubt of his word, dismissed him with 
much resentment.” 
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Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esqr Del. 
Inscribed Pub by T. McLean 26 Haymarket. 
[February 1828) 

Etching, coloured by hand. 138 x 93 = 1233(84.)-1882 
BM: 8.15518 


The head of Rowland, ist Viscount Hill, K.B. 
emerges from a mound of straw in Whitehall, 
while Wellington, wearing an apron and with a 
spade over his right shoulder says This will do well 
enough for the present. A notice on the mound reads 
This HILL ts Temporary and Chiefly composed of 
loose Stuff so that the Head Gardener can remove 
it at pleasure. In the background are the Horse 
Guards and a mounted sentry. 


This caricature is on the same theme as Plate 4, 
“The Prime Lobster’. Wellington had, on becoming 
Prime Minister resigned as Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord Hill was offered the post of Senior General on 
the Staff performing the duties of the Commander- 
in-Chief. When, in 1842, Hill died, Wellington 
resumed his former appointment as C.-in-C., even 
though he was by then 73 years old. 
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indeed—vide Dryden 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq d. who says tts a very moving sight. 
Inscribed within the design Pub by T’ McLean 26 Haymarket where Political 


& other caricatures are daily Pub. 
[August 1828 | 
Etching, coloured by hand. 142 x 104 


BM: 8.15548 


Wellington, walking to the right is seen in profile 
dressed in a blue coat and white trousers. He is very 
thin and looks uncomfortable, and has his left hand 
on his stomach, and says /t’s no mistake—uit can be 
no Mistake. In his right hand, half hidden behind 
his back are some papers inscribed Lord High 
Admitral). Lettered above the design is Cheltenham 
—see the conquering Hero comes!!! 


Wellington went to take the waters at Cheltenham 
in August 1828. Harriet Arbuthnot in her Journal 
states on 17 August ‘‘ To our great surprise the Duke 
walked in here on the 14th about two o’clock, having 
given us no notice of his coming. He looked rather 
worn & thin but was in good spirits & went on the 
following morning to Cheltenham ... The Duke 
has... had a dispute with the Lord High Admiral 
which has ended in his resigning his office’’. 

The Lord High Admiral was William IV, at that 
time Duke of Clarence. Like his brothers, the 
Dukes of York and Kent, after the death of Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, he had married in order to 
ensure the succession to the throne and had been 
living in retirement. However, the death of his 
elder brother the Duke of York in 1827 made 
Clarence the Heir Presumptive, and it was decided 
to revive for him the office of Lord High Admiral, 
which had been vacant since the death of Queen 
Anne’s husband, Prince George of Denmark. 


1233(98)—1882 


Clarence, eccentric and unpredictable, was to act 
through at least two of a Council drawn from 
Admiralty officials, one of whom was Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn, except when afloat and flying his 
flag. This is what he contrived to do, issuing orders 
independently, and on one occasion led a squadron 
of ships out to sea, so that for some days no one 
knew where they were. Cockburn complained about 
all this and Clarence wrote to Wellington saying 
that he would resign unless Cockburn were re- 
moved. George IV, however, informed Wellington 
that the Lord High Admiral ‘shall strictly obey .. . 
or I desire immediately his resignation’’. On 16 
August Greville records in his diary ‘‘The Lord 
High Admiral was turned out. The Duke told him 
he must go, but that he might resign as if of his 
own accord. The Duke is all-powerful’’. 

This caricature, with the title ‘No Mistake’, is 
shown in the window of McLean’s shop in the 
Haymarket on Plate 27. 
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Signed with the emblem * Paul Pry’ Esq. 


Inscribed Pub by T McLean 26 Haymarket where Political & other 


Caricatuers are daily Pub. 

[1828 | 

Etching, coloured by hand. 143 x 104 
BM: 8.15563 


Wellington, dressed in white trousers and blue coat, 
walks to the left away from Apsley House carrying 
a candlestick topped by an inverted ducal coronet, 
from which emerges a candle held by a saveall. 

Facing the Duke is the Arch at the top of 
Constitution Hill, partly in scaffolding. In the 
background are part of Buckingham Palace and the 
Round Tower of Windsor Castle, both scaffolded. 
Behind is the portico of Apsley House also scaffolded 
with five workmen, one climbing a ladder. A 
board at the top states Letters & Parcels to be 
left in Downing St. On the roof of Buckingham 
Palace is a notice which reads Plans recieved here 
for Pulling Down—. In the glow of the candle are 
Sivopr An, and £25 Pr. An. 


This caricature is a protest against the architectural 
extravagances of George IV. Buckingham House 
was converted by John Nash into Buckingham 
Palace. When half-built parts of it were pulled 
down and rebuilt, adding to the cost which already 
were far above Nash’s original estimate. Later, after 
George IV’s death, there was an enquiry and as a 
result the completion of the Palace was entrusted 
to Edward Blore, many of whose drawings and 
plans are in the Department of Prints and Drawings. 

In 1828 George IV had kmghted Jeffrey Wyatt 
as Sir Jeffrey Wyatville on the completion of the 
restoration of Windsor Castle at a cost of £600,000. 

Decimus Burton had built the Arch and screen 
at Hyde Park Corner, and several of his drawings 
are in the Department of Prints and Drawings. The 
Arch is still unfinished as it never received the 
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sculpture that was intended. Later it was surmoun- 
ted by an enormous equestrian statue of the Duke 
by Matthew Cotes Wyatt, whose drawings are also 
in the Department of Prints and Drawings. The 
statue of the Duke and his horse Copenhagen was 
taken down in 1885 and now stands at Aldershot. 
In 1888 the Arch—was rebuilt on the axis of 
Constitution Hill. 

In her diary on 16 February 1850 Mrs. Arbuthnot 
says ‘‘The Duke came here last night & annoyed 
me dreadfully by telling me that he had received 
the bills of his house & that Mr. Wyatt had just 
exceeded his estimate three times over & had made 
the sum so enormous that he did not know how to 
pay it & had seriously been thinking of selling the 
house. I never saw him so vexed or so annoyed. He 
said the shame & ridicule of being so cheated & 
imposed upon, & having been led on to an ex- 
penditure which must ruin his family, made him 
quite miserable, that he cd not bear the sight of the 
house & really did not know what to do. It was with 
some difficulty I got him to tell me what it had 
cost, & only under a promise I wd not tell it to any 
one. I told him I thought it the most preposterous 
cheat I ever heard of, & I asked him what Mr. 
Wyatt had to say for himself. He told me he had 
abused him furiously & told him it shd be the last 
conversation he wd ever have with him, that he had 
known him for 40 years, knew all his circumstances 
&, with his eyes open, had ruined him”’. 

The architect, Benjamin Dean Wyatt, had in- 
volved the Duke in an expenditure of £42,000 for 
the rebuilding of Apsley House. 
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THE PROMENADE ora Sketch for Windsor 10 


plate 1st. 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq. Del. 


Inscribed Pub by T McLean 26 Haymarket where political and other 


Caricatuers are daily Publishing. 
[December 1828] 
Etching, coloured by hand. 10} x 143 


BMaS215504 


King George IV wearing a blue coat and white 
trousers walks to the right. He wears the Garter 
star with the badge of the Golden Fleece round his 
neck. His left leg is bandaged and his foot has a 
split shoe. He walks with a stick. Holding his arm 
with some difficulty is the small Queen of Portugal, 
Maria II da Gloria, with a train and a tail feather 
head-dress. She is holding a baby’s rattle and round 
the neck hangs the caricatured badge of the 
Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword. At the 
left the tall figure of Wellington is seen in profile 
bowing low, holding his hat in the right hand. He 
wears the badge of the Golden Fleece. Behind him 
erins the much caricatured Marquess Conyngham, 
Lord Steward of the Household. The background of 
courtiers grin, and on the right a Yeoman Warder 
erins openly. 


Greville on 29g May 1829 says “‘ Yesterday the King 
gave a dinner to the Dukes of Orleans and Chartres, 
and in the evening there was a child’s ball. It was 
pretty enough, and I saw for the first time the 
Queen of Portugal and our little Victoria. The 
Queen was finely dressed, with a riband and order 
over her shoulder, and sat by the King. She is good- 
looking and has a sensible Austrian countenance. In 
dancing she fell down and hurt her face, was 
frightened and bruised, and went away. The King 
was very kind to her. Our little Princess is a short, 
plain-looking child, and not near so good-looking as 
the Portuguese. However, if nature has not done 
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so much for her, fortune is likely to do a great deal 
more for her. The King looked very well, and 
stayed at the ball till two. There were very few 
people, and neither Arbuthnot nor Mrs. A. were 
asked.”’ 

Maria IT da Gloria, Queen of Portugal, was born 
on 4 April 1819, and thus was only a few weeks 
older than Queen Victoria. 
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GOING TO DOWNING STREET—a Sketch— 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ [sgr. Del. 

Inscribed Pub by T McLean 26 Haymarket where Political & other 
Caricatuers are daily Pub. 

[21828] 

Etching, coloured by hand. 143 * 10} 1233(85)—-1882 

BM: 8.15567 


Wellington in cloak and wearing a tall hat is riding 
a horse to the left. He holds the reins with the left 
hand and reads a paper held in the right. In the 
bottom margin are two lines On some great charge 
employ’d He seem’d, or fixt in cogitation deep. 
vide Milton. 


During his Administration from 1828-30 the Duke 
did not (except when Apsley House was being 
reconstructed) live at 10 Downing Street, which, 
during his final year in office, was occupied by 
Earl Bathurst, Lord President of the Council. 
Consequently, Wellington riding his horse to 
Whitehall, as shown in this print, must have been 
a familiar figure to Londoners. 
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Signed HB |John Doyle . 

Inscribed Published by Thomas McLean, 26 Haymarket, 1828. 
Lithograph, coloured by hand. 10$ * 15} = 1233(167)-1882 
BM: S. after 15568 


Tellineton, in military uniform, and looking s = 
Wellington, itary uniform, and looking some 
what surprised, is sitting astride a gigantic pudding 
carried by numerous cherubs. Following behind is a 


bull. 


Beneath the design are five lines of lettering: 
“ Wellington Pudding.” On the late visit of the 
illustrious Wellington to the Marquis of Chandos at 
Wooton, the Inhabitants of Stowe to celebrate the 
occasion, provided besides a roast Ox and plenty of 
strong ale, an enormous pudding which weighed 
450 lbs. The latter delicacy was christened over a 
bowl of Punch the ** Wellington Pudding” and was 
composed of 140 lbs of Flour, 84 lbs of Plums, 70 
lbs of suet, 140 eggs, 14 lbs of Sugar, 2 lbs of spices 
and 24 Gallons of Brandy and Wine. The in- 
gredients filled a five Bushel Sack (the Pudding Bag) 
and left So lbs for a small dumpling. It was put into 
the Copper at the White Hart at 4 on Monday 
afternoon, and boiled from that time till seven the 
following Thursday night. 


The original pencil drawing for this caricature is in 
the British Museum. 
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Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq Del. 


Inscribed Pub by T) McLean 26 Haymarket where Political and other 


Caricatuers are Daily brought out. 
[1828] 
Etching, coloured by hand. 10} x 148 


BM: 8.15598 


The Duchess of St. Albans, very much overdressed 
and bejewelled, with an enormous head-dress of 
feathers advances towards King George IV. She 
leads her husband in pseudo-Elizabethan dress with 
two falcons on his left arm. George IV, who is not 
for once much caricatured, Jooks somewhat startled 
and extends his left hand towards the Duchess, 
while Wellington watches from the extreme left. 

The assembled company display surprise or dis- 
eust and in the background to the right, the King’s 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, scowls at the 
Duke of Devonshire. 


The Duchess of St. Albans was formerly Harriot 
Mellon, an actress who married, as his second wife, 
eighty-year-old Mr. Coutts the banker. When he 
died she was left as one of the richest women in 


England and consequently had many suitors, one 


of whom was reputed to have been the Duke of 


York, the heir presumptive to the throne. On 16 
June 1827 she married William, oth Duke of St. 
Albans, the hereditary Grand Falconer of England. 
She died 6 August 1837. 

The marriage was much caricatured at the time, 
the Duchess usually being portrayed as very stout, 
overdressed and witha moustache, while the Duke is 
represented as a little non-entity. 

The Duchess of St. Albans, by her previous 
marriage to Mr. Coutts, was the step-grandmother 
of Angela Coutts, the youngest daughter of Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart. In 1857 Miss Burdett 
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inherited considerable property under the will of 
the Duchess, and took the additional surname of 
Coutts. She was the well-known philanthropist who, 
in 1871, was created Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
In his later hfe Wellington became a great friend 
of Angela Burdett-Coutts, and he wrote to her very 
frequently. 
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Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Isq. 

Inscribed within the design Pub by T’ McLean 26 Haymarket where Political 
and other Caricatuers are daily published, the largest collection in England. 

[c. February 1829] 

Etching, coloured by hand, 104 x 144 1253(100)-1882 

BM: S.15659 


Wellington as the undertaker’s mute (see Plate 6) 
stands on the right. Facing him, hat in hand, and 
leaning on a stick is John Bull who asks What makes 
you so mute—why not answer me—how is your 
Master—do you think no one care’s to know but 
yourself—if so you are making a mistake at last— 
what have you done with the little Queen—and what 
are you going to do with the Catholic’s ah? 
The Duke, with raised forefinger, rephes MW U/M. 


This caricature may have been published just 
before the introduction of the Catholic Relief Bill. 
Greville heard at the end of January that Welling- 
ton was going to bring in the Bill and on 5 February 
says ‘Went to Brookes’ vesterday and found all the 
Whies very merry at the Catholic news. Most of 
them had just come to town and had heard nothing 
until they arrived. The old Tories dreadfully 
dejected, but obliged to own it was all true’’. 

At this time the Queen of Portugal was in 
Ineland (see Plate 10). She had arrived unexpec- 
tedly from Brazil perhaps to gain public support in 
the civil war against her uncle Dom Miguel who in 
July 1828 had taken the oath as King. 

The quotation comes from The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Act II, Scene 2, where it is spoken by 
Mistress Quickly to Sir John Falstaff, 
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Lettered Published by Thos. McLean, 26 Haymarket, 1829. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 153 x 92 = 1255(88)—1882 


BM: 8.15691 


The head of Wellington, left profile, is made up 
from elements of military objects. His nose is a tent, 
laurel leaves for hair, a cannon for an eye with an 
eyebrow of bayonets. Below the nose is a tiny 
sentry box: his chin and jaw are of masonry and a 
drum serves for an ear. A flag with the words 
Vittoria, Salamanca and Waterloo forms the Duke’s 
forehead and another flag covers his cheek. 

Beneath, in the lower margin is “‘J should think 
this head possest some talent for Military affairs.” 
Phrenological Lecture. 


This caricature, possibly by Wiliam Heath, is a 
variation of a similar one on Napoleon. Fantastic 
portraiture of this kind was originated by Giuseppe 
Arcimboldo (15502-1593) who was in the service 
of the Emperors Ferdinand I, Maximilian II and 


Rudolph II. 
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Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry? ['sq. 


Inscribed Pub March 1829 by T McLean 26 Haymarket. 


Etching, coloured by hand. 10} x 144 


BM: S.15697 


Wellington, in boots, a monk’s habit, belted and 
with a rosary hanging from his waist, his head and 
neck formed from a large red lobster claw, wearing 
a cockaded hat, fires at the Karl of Winchilsea. The 
latter tries to make himself as narrow as he can, 
stands on tip-toe and fires into the air. 

On the left kneels the Duke’s second, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, K.C.B. (later Viscount Hardinge of 
Lahore) with Lord Winchilsea’s second, the ist 
Karl of Falmouth, in front of him, almost cut by 
the border. In the centre sits Dr. Thomas Hume, 
the Duke’s physician. 

A sign on the right reads Battersea Shooting 
Grounds Grand Pigeon Match. 

Wellington says J used to be a good shot but have 
been out of practice for some years; \Winchilsea says 
I'll make myself up small—Gad if he should hit 
me—I might be tainted with some of his Popery— 
wont give him more than one chance. 


This is another caricature on the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill. Lord Winchilsea was one of the loudest 
opponents, and wrote a letter to the press announc- 
ing that he was withdrawing his subscription 
towards the foundation of King’s College as it had 
Wellington’s support in order that he * 
under the cloak of some outward zeal for the 
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Protestant religion, carry on his invidious designs, 
for the infringement of our liberties, and the 
introduction of Popery into every department of the 
State’’. 

Wellington asked for an apology and eventually 
challenged Winchilsea to a duel, which was ar- 
ranged on 21 March in Battersea Fields, an open 
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space of ground of dubious reputation, in the area 
now between Battersea Park and Battersea Parish 
Church. Wellington fired and _ missed, while 
Winchilsea fired into the air, whereupon his 
second, Hardinge, produced a written apology, 
which, however, did not contain the word ‘apology’. 
‘*The Duke read it and said it would not do. Lord 
Falmouth said that he was not come there to 
quibble about words, and that he was ready to 
make the apology in whatever terms would be 
satisfactory, and the word ‘apology’ was inserted 
on the ground. The Duke then touched his hat, 
said ‘Good morning, my Lords’, mounted his 
horse and rode off.’’* 


Greville considered that the Duke in his position 
should not have challenged Winchilsea and in his 
journal for 26 March says *‘The women, par- 
ticularly of course Lady Jersey, have been very 
ridiculous, affecting nervousness and fine feeling, 
though they never heard of the business until 
some hours after it was over. Mrs. Arbuthnot was 
not so foolish, but made very light of it all, which 
was in better sense and better taste.”’ 

Mrs. Arbuthnot’s view was ‘‘It is, I find, the 
fashion to think that the Duke ought not to have 
fought and ought to haye treated Ld Winchilsea 
with contempt, as his character for courage was too 
well-established to render such a measure necessary. 
I confess I think the Duke was right; it was a oross 


>> 


& unprovoked insult... 


*Greville, op cit., March 21, 1829. 
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Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq. 

Inscribed Pub April 1829 by T McLean 26 Haymarket London. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 10} 144 12353(118)-1882 

BM: S.15707A 


Peel on the left as Hare sits on a heap of straw and 
grips an old woman between his legs, and covers her 
nose and mouth with his hands. Wellington, in 
uniform with a peaked cap as Burke, sits on her and 
raises a finger. To the right a door opens as a 
priest enters holding a cross. 

Lettered at the top ‘‘ Hark! the Doctor knoxcks— 
she ts almost done—and ready for you—vide Old 


Dye 


Another of the anti-Catholic Emancipation cari- 
catures. Peel and Wellington are shown as Wilham 
Hare and William Burke murdering Mrs. Docherty. 
Burke was an Irishman living in the Edinburgh 
lodging-house kept by Hare. In 1827 one of the 
lodgers died and the two men sold the body to 
Dr. Robert Knox, Lecturer on Anatomy at the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh — for 
£7. 10s. This appeared to be an easy way of making 
money, so the two men lured travellers to lodging- 
houses, made them drunk and then suffocated 
them being careful to leave no marks of violence. 
They then sold these bodies to Dr. Knox, murder- 
ing fifteen before the police became suspicious and 
Burke and Hare were arrested. Hare turned 
King’s evidence and Burke was hanged on 28 
January 1829. 

From these murders the verb ‘to burke’ came 
into the vocabulary meaning to strangle or suppress 
secretly, and also to kill in order to sell the body for 
dissection. 
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TERRORS of EMANCIPATION—or— 18 


A Bugabo for Old JV omen and Children 


Inscribed London Pubd. 1529 by J Chappell Royal Exchange. 


By Charles Williams, © Argus’. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 9? x 153 


BNTSS iy 7d 


Lettered in the lower right corner Dedicated to the 
enlightened and temperate Protestants of the United 
Kingdoms. 

In the centre is the ‘Bugabo’, a large sheaf of 
straw with a mask lettered /nguzsition. From the 
top emerge a cross and a lighted candle. It is sup- 
ported by an Irishman who looks round the sheat 
saying Hurra’ by Jasus a’rnt I a comeing. 

On the right is a group of terrified old women; 
one is a caricature of Lord Eldon, in a wig with a 


cap over it, holding a Petition of the Old Women of 


Petty France Westr against Catholic Emancipation 
and who says d4vaunt and quit my sight! Hence! 
Horrible shadow Hence! Hence without Hesitation!!! 
A little boy on his right says D’ont be frightened 
Mother! why its only straw! Standing behind and 
holding a birch-rod is (?) the M.P. for Nottingham, 
Joseph Birch, Oh’ this its the consequence of that 
fatal Thursday! O that I could give them their 
deserts I’d make them remember Birch!! Another 
woman cries /ndeed Sir it was not me that cried No 
Popery. The Duke of Cumberland, moustached and 
wearing a coronet says Only let me catch you in 
Cumberland thats all! and on his left is the Duke of 
Newcastle, also wearing a coronet and saying ye or 
at Newcastle we'd make Pickle Salmon of him. 
Wellington and Peel stand talking on the left. 
The Duke in military uniform says That many 
would be frightened at straws is no more than I 
anticipated my worthy Colleague!—but depend 
upon it they will find the Hearts of his Mayestys 
Catholic Subjects contain as much Honor, Loyalty 
and Gratitude as those of their fellow Countrymen 
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of a different persuaston,—and in time they will 


find I have made no Mistake!!'Vo this Peel, carrying 


Al lxOD< Out Candied | Peel answers /t is with this 
conviction I have candidly acknowledged my change 
of former sentiments assured that your measures 
as leader of His Mayestys Government will prove 
as conducive to the Peace and Happiness of these 
realms as your Tactics when Leader of his Armies. 


Another of the caricatures relating to the Catholic 
Emancipation. Reference is made to Peel’s change 
of opinion, having formerly been against such a 
measure. The Duke of Cumberland was a bitter 
opponent and endeavoured to persuade his brother, 
George IV, to oppose Wellington. Eldon had for 
many years been Lord Chancellor, but had been 
omitted from Wellineton’s cabinet. He was a 
zealous opponent of the Roman Catholics and all 
types of reform. Henry, 4th Duke of Newcastle, 
was a violent opponent of emancipation and reform. 
As a result of his attitude his Castle at Nottingham 
was attacked by the mob and burned to the eround 
in 1851. 
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THE NOBLEST ROMAN of them ALL 19 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esqr. 
Inscribed Pub April by T McLean 26 Haymarket. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 143 x 104 
BM: 8.15722 


Wellington as a Roman stands among clouds at the 
top of a column which is formed by a cannon. 
Round his neck hangs the badge of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. He has a wreath of ears of wheat 
round his head and with his right hand supports a 
scroll lettered Emancipation. Behind him is a 
trophy of rifles and bayonets and Napoleonic flags. 
The cannon is lettered Cannon-Law. Vhere are 
several crows flying around, the nearest, with the 
head of Eldon in left profile, says Croak. 

The sub-title at the bottom is This Statue of 
Roman Cement has been erected at the cost of the 
40s Freeholders. 


Another caricature against Catholic Emancipation; 
and refers also to the intention to disfranchise the 
Irish 40 shilling freeholders. 

After the victory of Daniel O’Connell at the 
Clare by-election, and the Catholic bill had become 
law in 1829, the Government in London attempted 
to weaken the Catholic victory. The Irish 40 
shilling freeholders were disfranchised, and the 
electoral qualification was raised to £10. This 
mean trick on the part of the Government meant 
that many of the Irish who had thought that they 
would, in the future, be able to help in the election 
of a Catholic Member of Parliament now found 
themselves without a vote. Naturally, such a move 
inflamed the Irish who considered that once again 
the English had broken their word and were not to 
be trusted. 

The trish protestants, on the other hand, were 
quite pleased. Mrs. Arbuthnot met Lord Manners 
“very anti-Catholic” who told her that the dis- 
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franchisement bill worked so well that he had 
almost removed his objections to Catholic Emanci- 
pation. He thought that the raising of the electoral 
qualification to £10 would restore the proper 
influence of property, and that this advantage was 
cheaply bought. 

Roman cement was a particular type of cement 
which had been patented in 1796 by J. Parker. It 
antedates the modern Portland cements, and was 
manufactured at Northfleet, near Dartford in Kent 
during the period 1820-30. 
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THE MAN WOTSDRIVES THE 
SOVEREIGN 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq. 


Inscribed Pub April 1829 oy T. McLean 26 Haymarket. 


Etching, coloured by hand. 148 x10} = 1233(2)—1882 
BM: 8.15731 


The Duke of Wellington as a mail-coach driver 
wears a triple-caped yellow coat. He touches his 
broadbrimmed hat with his left hand, while in the 
right holds a long whip and a Bill. 


This caricature is one of a set of coaching portraits 
which were very popular and much copied. Another 
in this book showing Wellington in the same 
character is Plate 21, ‘A Quartette in Character’. 

Wellington had to be firm with George IV who 
was under the influence of the Duke of Cumberland, 
and who was not sympathetic towards Catholic 
Emancipation. In Greyille’s journal are many 
references to the Duke’s pressure on the King, 
rumours that he would resign if George IV did not 
agree, “‘that as soon as the King found the Duke 
would really leave him unless he gave way, he 
yielded directly, and that if the Duke had told him 
so at first he would not have made all this bother. . . 
The Duke of Cumberland and his faction by no 
means abandon all hopes of being able to throw over 
the Bill in its progress, and they will leave no stone 
unturned to effect their purpose and to work on the 
King’s mind while it is going on”’, 

The print appears in the shop window of 
McLean in the Haymarket on Plate 27 and also is 
printed in the corner of a handkerchief in the 
Department of Textiles, T'.1736—1913. 

The other caricatures in the same set are ‘The Slap 
Up Swell Wot Drives When Hever He Likes’ (George 
IV); “The Guard Wot Looks Arter The Sovereign’ 
Lady Conyngham); and ‘The Cad To The Man 
Wot Drives The Sovereign’ (Sir Robert Peel). 
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Signed with the emblem * Paul Pry’ sq. d. 


Inscribed Pub May 1829 by T McLean 26 Haymarket sole publisher of 


P. Prys Original Caricatuers. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 10} « 14.3 


BM: 8.15746 


On the left King George IV dressed in a greatcoat 
with a rose, thistle and shamrock in the buttonhole. 
The coat is unbuttoned showing a double-breasted 
coat with the Star of the Order of the Garter. The 
Kang stands, hands in pockets, with his head 
turned to the right and saying Jarvey Jarvey to the 
Duke of Wellington. The latter dressed as the driver 
of a mail-coach in a triple-caped greatcoat, white 
trousers, holds a whip in his left hand, and with the 
other, touches his hat and rephes Here I am your 
Honour. Behind Wellington stands Ehzabeth, 
Marchioness Conyngham dressed as a mail-coach 
guard. She faces right, feet apart and blows her horn 
Rum tum tiddi iddit. Over her dress she wears a 
ereatcoat and satchel, with a blunderbuss tucked 
beneath her right arm. Facing her is Sir Robert 
Peel in the character of a rat-catcher. His ereat-coat 
is patched and he wears a battered tall hat. In his 
left hand he holds a wire cage with rats, and with 
his other hand he thumbs his nose saying High 


co) 


gee Wo. 


These four characters were published earlier as 
separate caricatures, Wellington as ‘The Man Wot 
Drives The Sovereign’ (see Plate 20); George IV 
as ‘The Slap Up Swell Wot Drives When Hever 
He Likes’; Lady Conyngham as ‘The Guard Wot 
Looks After The Sovereign’; and Sir Robert Peel 
‘The Cad To The Man Wot Drives The Sovereign’. 
A cad meant first a coach tout and who later be- 
came the omnibus conductor. Peel is frequently 
shown as a rat-catcher alluding to those Tories who, 
like the Duke and Peel, changed their convictions 


during the struggle for Catholic Emancipation, thus 
arousing the anger of the High Tory set. 

The characters were printed at the corner of 
handkerchiefs, one of which is in the Department 
of Textiles, T.1736~1913. 
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Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq. 


Inscribed Pub May 29 1529 by T McLean 26 Haymarket 


of P Pry Caricatuers. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 10} x 143 


BM: 8.15773 


Wellington in military uniform, red tunic and white 
trousers, wearing an enormous bearskin falls from 
his horse into a patch of cow dung. On the right a 
group of mounted officers watch, while on the left, 
behind the Duke’s horse stand two soldiers at 
attention. They also wear the towering bearskins, 
and their rifles and bayonets are even taller. 
Lettered at the top Review —PI. 2. 


There was a review on 27 May 1829 in Hyde Park 
when Wellington fell from his horse. On 29 May 
Greville says, ‘‘The day before yesterday there was 
a review for the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of 
Wellington was there at the head of his regiment, 
contrived to get a tumble, but was not hurt. Last 
night at the ball, the King said to Lord Anglesey, 
‘Why, Paget, what’s this I hear? they say you 
rolled off your horse at the review yesterday’. 
[This was most likely a dig at the Duke, as the 
King would most certainly have known the facts. | 
The Duke as he left the ground was immensely 
cheered, and the people thronged about his horse 
and would shake hands with him”’, 

Mrs. Arbuthnot’s version, dated 28 May, is, ‘‘ We 


had a review yesterday in the Park, and the D. of 


Cumberland spoke to the D. of Wellington for the 
first time for three months. He took the opportunity 
of telling him the King wanted him after the 
Review and, as the Duke had unluckily a fall from 


his horse, he rode up to enquire after him & see if 


he was hurt. The Duke has called upon him this 
morning, so | hope they will now be on tolerable 
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Sole Publishers 


terms. The Review was very pretty; it was for the 
Duke of Orleans & the Duc de Chartres &, after it 
was over, we went and breakfasted at Chesterfield 
House which was extremely pretty’. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot, defending her friend, then goes 
on to say that the Duke’s fall was “‘in consequence 
of having on his head the extravagant Grenadier 
cap which the King has thought fit to order & with 
which, in a high wind, it is impossible to balance 
yourself . 2.) 

The Duke of Orleans and the Duke of Chartres, 
were the future Louis-Philippe, King of the French 
and his son. 

The title is taken from Hamlet, Act 1, Scene V, 
where the Ghost speaking to Hamlet says ‘‘O, 
Hamlet, what a falling-off was there!”’ 
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Parish Characters in Ten Plates by Paul Pry Esqr—PI. I] 
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CALEB QUOTEM*the PARISH FACTOTUM 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq. 


Inscribed Pub June 12 1829 by T McLean 26 Haymarket sole publisher of 
P. Pry Caricatures. None are original without this name. 


Etching, coloured by hand. 15? x 9 


BM: 8.15787 


Wellington stands facing front, but with his head 
turned in profile to the right. In his right hand he 
holds a large bearskin and in the left is a whip. He 
wears a flowered waistcoat, a skirted coat with 
wide buttoned cuffs and a wig; and has pushed his 
spectacles onto his forehead. Below is the sub-title 
He ts all—he ts everything—the parish could not go 
on without him—He has more trades than hairs 
in his wig. Inscribed within the design at the top is 
the following: Cabinet maker Undertake Finance 
Beat France Bony Parte Make him smart. Address 
the house Quiet as a mouse. Reasone & rhyme 
Minister prime Good job Mam Bob Situation 
Manage the Nation Make em Rat Know what 
I’m at Duel fight All right—Tories & Whigs 
Running riggs Parsons rich Palm itch Great Nob 
Drive the Sov- Grenadier I?m here Mancipation 
Astonish the Nation. 


This caricature was probably one taken by Welling- 
ton toshow Mrs. Arbuthnot* as on 15 September 1820 
she writes in her diary ‘‘I saw all these letters & 
copied some for him & cd not but be struck not 
merely at his general knowledge upon all these 
subjects, but at the particular & intimate manner 
in which they all appeared to be familiar to his 
mind. I remarked upon it to him & he said he shd 


be killed by it, for he was obliged to think of 


everything, that the persons in office had no 
experience &, if he did not attend in this manner, 
he found they got into difficulties which it was 


* See Plate 27. 
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afterwards still more difficult to get them out 
of. I laughed & said, ‘Then the caricature is just 
and you really are Caleb Quotem’.”’ 

The print appears in the representation of 
McLean’s shop window in Plate 27, and also there 
is a handkerchief in the Department of Textiles, 
T.20-1940, on which this character is printed in 
one corner. 

Caleb Quotem is a character in a musical farce 
entitled Throw Physick to the Dogs by Henry Lee, 
which was first produced at The Haymarket 
Theatre on 6 July 1798. Its original title had been 
Caleb Quotem and his Wife but this was changed 
at the theatre. Later on, portions of the play were 
pirated by George Colman, Junior, and occasionally 
produced in London during the early 1gth century 
under the title of Zhe Review, or the Wags of 
Windsor. Vhe caricature is based on contemporary 
prints of John Fawcett who played the part of 
Caleb. 
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Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’ Esq. d. 

Inscribed Pub June 2d. 1829 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket. Sole Publisher of 
Paul Pry Caricatuers. 

Etching, coloured by hand. 10} X 142 1233(116)-1882 


BM: 8.15791 


This caricature is sub-titled along the top border 
‘Take heed, have open eyes; for thieves do foot 
abroad. Shakespeare ‘Render unto Setzer those 
things which are Seizers. 

A Bishop of the Church of England, walking to the 
right, puts his hand on a pocket saying Two very 
suspicious looking-fellows dodging me about—TI hope 
they are not going to pick my pocket. Behind him 
Wellington in torn and dirty army uniform says to 
Peel I say Bob—I'll have a dash at the Parsons 
now. Robert Peel, in his rag@ed dress as a rat- 
catcher replies Odd Rat?em—I’m afeared on ’em. 


Not only was the Duke under fire from the ‘Tories 
with the Catholic Relief Bill, when he was much 
caricatured as a friend of the Roman Catholics, 
kissing the Pope’s toe and so on, but reports were 
put around that he intended to introduce reform 
into the Church of England, such as the expropria- 
tion of tithes. Although some reform was overdue, 
any such move by the Duke would have antagonised 
the Tories to the full, and consequently Wellington 
was careful to deny any of these rumours. 

The quotation is taken from The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Act II, Scene: 1, when Pistol says 
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splendid Charger “ARTHUR” who served in the 
Peninsular & other Campaigns—must be rode without a Curb 
as he is not used to restraint & will kick at it—he comes from 
a notorious stock & is through bred—will not be 

warranted sound—must be taken with all his faults—& must 


be Sold. 


Signed with the emblem ‘Paul Pry’, and H. H. Delt. {Henry Heath]. 
Inscribed Pub June 22 1829 by T McLean 26 Haymarket Sole Publisher of 
P—Pry caricatures. NONE ARE ORIGINAL WITHOUT THIS 


PAL CHE hOIN:: 
Etching, coloured by hand. 104 x 143 
BM: 8.15814. 


A horse, with the profile of Wellington, prances to 
the right, with raised tail. The saddle-cloth is blue, 
with decoration in gold including a crowned mono- 
eram. From the horse’s neck hang a bunch of 
medals and the badges of the Orders of the Garter, 
the Golden Fleece and the Tower and Sword of 
Portugal. Above the design in the top margin is 
IEONE Ik 


The caricature refers to current rumours that the 
Duke’s ministry was doomed, which did not help 
in any way to strengthen the Duke’s position. 

Inspiration for the design came perhaps from the 
paintings of horses by James Ward, who painted 
‘Copenhagen’, Wellington’s horse, as well as 
‘Marengo’, the horse ridden by Napoleon at 
Waterloo. 

Another in this set of caricatures is of Sir Robert 
Peel (Lot 2), also as a horse, entitled ‘TO BE SOLD 
without Reserve to the Highest Bidder—that 
famous Rat tailed Cob—Bob’ 

Lot 5 is “To Be Sold with All His Engagements 
The Famous Race Horse Woolsack’ showing the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, while ‘To Be 
Sold At The Next Meeting, If not Previously 
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Disposed of—By Private Contract’ is the scowling 
opponent of Wellington, Lord Eldon, the former 
Lord Chancellor. 

Plate 32 shows Wellington as ‘that Excellent 
Old Dog Waterloo’. 

The general officer’s saddlecloth which was used 
by the Duke, identical to that on the horse in this 
caricature, is on exhibition at the Wellington 
Museum in Apsley House. 
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Inscribed Published by Thos. McLean 26 Haymarket. 


[c. June 1829] 
Etching, coloured by hand. 9? x13? 1253(99)—1882 


BM: 8.15820 


King George IV leans over a low wall, looks at 
Wellineton and says Mind Arthur you dont injure 
the Church. The Duke, with a hoe attacks a flower 
bed, replies Oh no Sir only I must hoe away some of 
these weeds or they'll choke tt. 

In the centre of the flower bed is a plant, with a 
cross label lettered Protestant Church Planted by 
Ewd VI and on the leaves Truth, Charity, Justice, 
Humility, Temperance, Faith. Around it are grow- 
ing a number of weeds gluttony, covetousness, 
pomps & vanities, oppression, drunkeness, pride, and 
numerous money-bags. 


Wellington was supposed to be bringing in measures 
to deal with Church reform, the rumours being 
inspired by the antagonistic High Tories (see PI. 
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Signed Wm Heath. 

Inscribed beneath /t 7s very well worth a travellers while to look into all that 
lies in his way—Addison. ** My business in the State makes me a looker on— 
Shakspeare. | Pub Sep 22 1829 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket Sole Publisher 
of W Heath Etchings. 


itching, coloured by hand. 143 x 104 


2, 1243(92)—-1882 


BM: $.15859 


The Duke in tight white trousers, blue coat and 
top hat looks at a Heath caricature of himself ‘The 
Man Wot Drives the Sovereign’ (Pl. 20) in the 
window of McLean’s print shop in Haymarket. 
Other caricatures by Heath which may be identified 
are ‘The Mut-Ability of Affairs!!!’ (Pl. 5), ‘Caleb 
Quotem’ shghtly altered (Pl. 25) and ‘A Draught 
of the Old Well’ (Pl. 8), with its title altered to 
‘No Mistake’. 

In the centre of the top row is part of a caricature 
entitled ‘Druming Out’, beneath that is ‘A 
Political Reflection’ which shows Wellington in the 
‘King Arthur’ theme, trying on the crown. Below 
that, and to the right, is a caricature of Lady 
Conygham. 

Among the laughing onlookers are a danditied 
Jew, a butcher’s boy carrying his tray, and on the 
right is a bearded dustman. 


In her journal for 15 September 1829 Mrs. Arbuth- 
not writes ‘“‘He is a wonderful man! with such 
simplicity! Having finished his post, he passed halt 
an hour in laughing heartily with me at some 
caricatures of himself which he had brought me 
down particularly one in which he is represented 
reading The Times to the King. ‘We have to 
announce on undoubted authority that a serious 
difference has arisen between a great personage & 
his prime minister.’ The likeness of the King and 
himself are perfect & the whole thing excellent, 
and he enjoyed it as much as any one cd.”’ The last 


caricature Mrs. Arbuthnot mentions is entitled 
‘Reading the Times’ and is by John Doyle, pub- 
lished by Edward McLean of 14 St. Martin’s 
Court, Leicester Square. 

The Shakesperian quotation is adapted from 
words spoken by the Duke in Measure for Measure, 
Act V, Scene 1, “My business in this state made me 
a looker-on here in Vienna.”’ 
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TAKE UP YOUR BED—AND WALK!?! 


Signed William Heath. 

Inscribed Pub Oct 1st 1829 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket Sole publisher of 
W Hs Etchings. 

Etching, coloured by hand. 144 x 10$ 1233(g3)—1882 

BM: 8.15867 


The Duke in white trousers and blue coat is walking 
to the left, in profile. He supports on his head a 
metal camp-bed, with the bedclothes neatly arranged, 
and above it a low canopy. He looks anxious, and 
perspiration is trickling down his forehead. 

Below the design is lettered During the Duke’s 
temporary sojourn at Walmer Castle he invariable 
reposes on the Camp bedstead which formed his 
Grace’s couch thought the Peninsular Campaigns— 
The highly prized article of furniture being regu- 
larly conveyd from Downing Street to Walmer 
Castle whenever the Duke visits the later |sic| place— 
Vide Morning Herald. 


The title and design may be intended to convey a 
general desire for the Duke’s resignation. 

See Plate 25 for another caricature on a similar 
theme three months earlier ‘To be sold with all his 
trappings that splendid charger “ Arthur”’.’ 
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Household Servants—in Six Plates—by William Heath 
ING. O..VLRS -DOU-B bE Utes Eh@ bis oh EE bie 


Inscribed Pub Oct roth 1829 by T McLean 26 Haymarket Sole publisher of 
W Heaths Etchings. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 143 x10}  1233(14,)-1882 


BM: 8.15880 


Wellington is caricatured as a housekeeper walking 
to the left, holding a candlestick, with a candle in a 
saveall. He is saying No body can tell the trouble 
I have to keep the sluts in order—sad waste before I 
came into the House. What Peelena I say theres no 
good to be got out of that Wench since she became 
acquainted with those nasty Thieftakers. Inscribed 
at the bottom The fairest among the daughters of 
Britain shew themselves good statesmen as well als) 
good Housewives vide Addison. 


This print caricatures Wellington, who was 
particularly careful in his own personal accounts, as 
an economiser, trying to curb the King’s extrava- 
gances in the rebuilding of Windsor Castle and 
Buckingham Palace, and also insisting in economy 
in the national finances (see also Pl. g). This is No. 
3 in a set of 6 showing household characters; the 
others are ‘The Lady of the House’ (Lady Conyng- 
ham); ‘Georgena, the Ladys Maid’ (George IV); 
‘Roberta Peelena the Maid of All Work’ (Sir 
Robert Peel); ‘Old Mother Scarlet-ta the Laun- 
dress’ (James Scarlett, Lord Abinger) and ‘Coplinda 
Lindhursta the Cook’ (Lord Lyndhurst). 
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Signed William Heath. 

Inscribed Pub Oct 15th 1829 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket sole publisher of 
W. H—s Etchings. 

Etching, coloured by hand. 10 x 14% 1253(43)-1882 


DB? 


BM: 8.15887 


A vehicle is pulled by three horses with human 
heads down a slope inscribed National Debt into 
the mud of the SzrAing Fund. The centre horse 1s 
John Bull, with an Irishman in a high-crowned hat 
on the left and a Scot in a tam-o’shanter. The reins 
are held by a clasp lettered Emancipation. It is 
driven by Wellington dressed as in previous carica- 
tures as a coachman. Behind as the conductor sits 
Peel in an overcoat and top-hat and wearing 
policeman’s uniform, while inside sit George IV 
and Lady Conyngham embracing. 


July 4, 1829 saw the first of London’s omnibuses to 
run from the City to Paddington. 

During the Budget debate in May there had been 
criticism of the policy on the National Debt and the 
Sinking Fund. 
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Theatrical Characters—in Ten Plates— by 


William Heath. No. 5 
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STAGE MANAGER and PROMPTER 


Inscribed Pub Oct 30 1529 by T McLean 26 Haymarket sole Publisher of 


W. Heaths Etchings. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 142 x 104 
BM: 8.15899 


The Duke in blue coat and tight white trousers is 
looking at a small book. With his right hand he 
pulls a bellrope. Beside him les a paper lettered 
List of Performers wanting engagements H—n 
[Huskisson] B—m [Brougham] 7—y [Tierney] &c 
&c .... Wellington says ‘‘let those that play my 
Clowns speak no more than is set down for them— 
make no mistakes it is time for me to ring for a 
rehearsal of the Cabinet. 

At the bottom right corner None could hold the 
Book so well—to prompt—and instruct this Stage 
play vide Bacon. 


The blanks on the list of names refer to William 
Huskisson, George Tierney and Lord Brougham. 
Huskisson was one of four Canningites, who had 
been one of the members of the Duke’s Cabinet in 
1828. Huskisson, however, opposed the Duke over 
the disfranchisement of the East Retford seat and its 
transfer to Birmingham, and wrote to Wellington 
resigning. Unexpectedly the Duke accepted it. Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Dudley and Charles Grant there- 
upon resigned also. It was this which finally brought 
about the breach with the Canningites. This carica- 
ture refers to the current belief that Wellington 
would have to bring the Whigs, or Huskisson and 
his friends, to strengthen his position. 

Greville, 4. November 1829, says “I returned 
from Newmarket on the 11th of October. . . . The 
Arbuthnots were at Newmarket, having come from 
Sudbourne, where Lord Hertford had brought the 
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Duke and Huskisson together. Nothing seems to 
have passed between them beyond the common 
civilities of society, but Huskisson has suffered 
greatly from a universal opinion that the meeting 
was sought by him for the purpose of re-ingratiating 
himself with the Duke, and, if possible, getting into 
office on any terms. . . With such a reputation his 
political efficacy never can be great again. . . The 
Duke is very fortunate, for his most formidable 
opponents always do something to lower their own 
characters and render themselves as little formidable 
to him as possible.”’ 

Earlier Brougham had been caricatured hoping 
to be made Master of the Rolls. 

Tierney had been a member of Lord Goderich’s 
government, which Wellington had replaced. 
Huskisson has a further place in history as being 
probably the first person killed by a railway train, 
15 September 1830, at the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. 

Other caricatures from this set are The Manager 
(George IV), No. 2 (Peel), Prima Donna (Lady 
Conyngham), One of the Audience (John Bull), No. 
6 (O'Connell), No. 7 (Scarlett), Scene Painter and 
Property Man (Lyndhurst), Master Tommy Bray 
(Sir Thomas Lethbridge, M.P.), and No. 10 
(Eldon). | 

The quotation comes from a speech by Hamlet in 
Hamiet, Act III, scene 2, “‘.~—. And let those that 
play your clowns speak no more than is set down for 
themin. =” 
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Signed William Heath. 

Inscribed Pub Nov 16 by T McLean 26 Haymarket sole publisher of WF IHS 
Etchings. 

Etching, coloured by hand. 10} x 148 —1233(24)—1882 

BM: 8.15907 


An alert greyhound, with the head of Wellington 
stands in right profile. Round its neck is a pad- 
locked collar lettered... JV Rez. 

This caricature is one of a set showing Peel, 
Lyndhurst, Scarlett and Sugden as dogs. 

Robert Peel, the Home Secretary, is Bob Tail 
The Turnspit, Lord Lyndhurst, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, is portrayed as “‘Chance, The Favourite 
Setter’, while The Pointers—Two Very Clever 
Dogs shows James Scarlett (later Lord Abinger), 
the Attorney-General and Edward Sugden (later 
Lord St. Leonards), the Solicitor-General. 

In 1854, while Peel was Prime Minister, Scarlett 
was made Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
was the first to receive a peerage while still in 
office. Sugden was from January to June 1835 the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In 1852 he became 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, but retired ten 
months later. 

Wellington as that splendid Charger ‘ Arthur” 
who served in the Peninsular . . . Campaigns is 
illustrated as Plate 25. 
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Signed Wm Heath. 
Inscribed Pub Feb 15 1530 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket sole Publisher of 
W. Heaths etchings. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 144 x 10$ —1233(115)-1882 


BM: 8.16037 


Wellington as a jester in red and yellow costume, 
holds in his left hand a feathered hat and in the 
right his staff on top of which is the head of Peel 
in a belled cap. The Duke stands in profile to the 
left and he points his right foot. 


Another caricature in which the Duke is accused of 
not treating seriously the agricultural and industrial 
distress, with which the year 1850 opened; the 
harvest of the previous year, moreover, had been 
a bad one. 

In the King’s Speech on 4, February, the Govern- 
ment had claimed that this distress was only 
“partial and due to causes beyond the reach of 
legislative control or remedy.” It was the word 
partial’? which sparked off the trouble. Greville 
considered that Wellington had been indiscreet to 
use the word, and the result was an amendment to 
declare that the distress was general. “The result 
shows that the Government has not the slightest 
command over the House of Commons, and that 
they have nothing but casual support to rely on.” 

It was during this debate that Daniel O’Connell, 
the Catholic Member for County Clare, made his 
maiden speech. 

Plate 42 reminds the Duke of “partial distress’ 
when he was out of office at the end of the year. 
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Signed William Heath. 

Inscribed Pub by T. McLean 26 Haymarket—sole Publisher of W. Heath 
Etchings. 

[c. March 1850] 

Etching, coloured by hand. 103 x 142 =1233(108)—1882 

BM: 8.16066 


Wellington, resplendent in a red, gold braided 
uniform with white trousers and tasselled boots, 
chains of orders round his neck and with a plumed 
hat, takes wood from a shipwright’s bag which 
hangs from an adze. The man says Lork your honor 
—don’t take away our Chips to which the Duke 
replies Come master I want the Chips my self. On 
the left are the dismayed wife and son of the 
carpenter. 


At the beginning of 1830 every aspect of national 
expenditure was being attacked, and there were 
demands in Parlhament for economy; in February 
there was one for a reduction in the salaries of 
Civil Servants to the level of 1797. This was 
withdrawn but the government pledged itself to 
retrenchment. 

Economies to be made by the Admiralty included 
abolition of the allowance of 6d a day made to 
shipwrights in 1801 in place of the former custom 
of allowing them to spend the last hour of work in 
collecting waste wood. 
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Signed W Heath. 
Inscribed Pub May 1830 by W McLean 26 Haymarket. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 148 x10} 1233(104,)-1882 


BM: S.16122 


Wellington in white trousers and blue coat is 
seated at a table in front of the empty throne. He 
signs a paper with his initial 4 and says Sign for you 
now—Sign for my self by-and by. Lettered above 
the top border Here is the hand and seal of the Duke: 
you know the Character I doubt not. and the signet— 
vide Measure for Measure. 


George IV was supposed once to have said “‘ Oh! the 
Duke of Wellington is king of England, O’Connell 
is King of Ireland, and I suppose that I am only 
considered as Dean of Windsor’’, and there were 
caricatures on a ‘King Arthur’ theme. This 
caricature refers to the illness of the King and the 
Sign Manual Bill whereby a stamp of the King’s 
signature could be used in the King’s presence, with 
the addition of the signatures of at least three of the 
following, the Lord Chancellor, Lord President of 
the Council, Lord Privy Seal, First Lord of the 
Treasury and three Secretaries of State. 

Greville writes, 24. July 1829, ““The Duke of 
Cumberland is doing all he can to set the King 
against the Duke; he always calls him ‘King 
Arthur’, which made the King very angry at first, 
and he desired he would not, but he calls him so 
still, and the King submits”’. 

The quotation is taken from Act IV, scene 2 of 
Measure for Measure, where the Duke says to the 
provost “‘ Look you, sir, here is the hand and seal 
of the Duke. You know the character, I doubt not; 
and the signet is not strange to you.”’ 
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Signed William Heath. 

Inscribed Pub June rr 1830 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket London. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 10} x 143 1253(124)—1882 

BM: S$.16137 


Kang William IV rows towards ‘Crown Stairs’ on 
which stands Wellington dressed as a waterman and 
says Come keep off—you are not coming in here. The 
King looks over his shoulder towards the Duke 
saying Come I say old Scarlet—let my Boat alone 
d- nme you may have had it all your own way long 
enough—I have a right to come in and I will come 
in and bring my Fair in too—so get out of my way. 
His ‘ Fair’ is Queen Adelaide, who is sitting with her 
back to the spectator wearing an enormous berib- 
boned hat. One of the King’s oars is lettered 
Wiliam—4. In the background are a group of 
cheering and waving spectators. 


The health of King George IV deteriorated during 
April 1850. Bulletins were issued on his condition, 
and there were the usual crop of rumours about 
political changes. The old King died on Saturday 
26 June, a fortnight after the appearance of this 
caricature. 
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THE NEW LANDLORDS FIRST ORDERS— OF 


open the park for the people quick I say—shakspeare 


Signed VW Heath. 


Inscribed within the design Pub by T’ McLean 26 Haymarket July 15 18 30. 


Etching, coloured by hand. 104 x 143 
BM: 8.16167 


King William IV, dressed in admiral’s uniform 
stands to the left. The right hand in his pocket, he 
gestures with the other, saying to two workmen 
Come I say my hearties—you must pull them rails 
down again. I’m not going to shut out my tenants— 
so down with it—lets have no more Jaw about it. The 
workman on the right, with a mallet over his 
shoulder, is the Duke of Wellington and says Do 
you think his honor ts sertous Bob. The other work- 
man who is on hands and knees, holding a trowel, 
is Sir Robert Peel. He looks at the King and reples 
Why he looks so. 


The British Museum Catalogue says that the new 
King had ordered a passage to be opened from 
Waterioo Place to St. James’s Park. 

William IV also threw open the Terrace at 
Windsor Castle on Saturday and Sunday, 7 and 8 
August. On Sunday a great crowd turned up and 
sentries were posted at each end of the east front 
to stop people walking up to the windows of the 
King’s apartments. 

In Windsor Park the drives of George TV were 
also opened to the public, though not to carriages. 
Greville, however, went in a procession of four 
coaches to explore Virginia Water and the 


. of the late King, whose 


host must have been indignant at seeing us 


famous fishing-pagoda . . 
oO 
D 
scampering all about his most secret recesses.”’ 
Another caricature of this period “When two 
ride upon one horse one must ride behind’? shows 
William IV and the Duke together on a horse. 
Wellington says “This is a very bad seat, not such 
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a one as | have been used to lately. I am afraid I 
shall be off.—Open the Park indeed for the Public: 
I don’t like giving way to the Public!!!” 
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Signed WV Fleath. 
Inscribed Pub July 19 1830 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 104 x 144 1253(1 22)-1884. 


BM: S.16171 


In the centre, King William IV dressed as a seaman 
dances among his Ministers who are semi-nude and, 
with the exception of their faces, black. On the left 
are Sir Robert Peel and James Scarlett [Baron 
Abinger| the latter with a barbed hook in his nose; 
on the right are Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, 
both with nose ornaments and Wellington with a 
tuft of feathers. Behind are Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir Edward Sugden | Lord St. Leonards |. Tied round 
the King’s hat is a blue ribbon with the lettering 
Ride=Britarn|asty, 


George IV died on 26 June 1830 and there were 
immediately reports that the Duke of Clarence had 
not forgiven Wellington for his dismissal as Lord 
High Admiral in 1828. Now that he was King 
William IV there were expected to be ministerial 
changes. Parliament was dissolved on 24, July and 
elections, much influenced by the Revolution in 
France, were held from 29 July to 1 September, the 
main issue being Reform. However, for the mo- 
ment, William IV was content with things as they 
were. 

Scarlett was the Attorney-General 1827-30; 
Lord Elenborough was Lord Privy Seal, Sugden 
the Solicitor-General and Lord Lyndhurst the Lord 
Chancellor. 
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Signed WV Heath. 
Inscribed Pub Aug 26 1830 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket London. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 10} x 144 —1233(40)-1882 
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The Duke sits on a mound labelled 4rther’s Seat, 
and points towards the Palace of Holyroodhouse, 
Edinburgh saying Here. Across some water is a 
group of men and children, in front of whom 
kneels Charles X of France. Behind him is a notice 
All vagabonds found here will be dealt with according 
to Law— Philip I. Over Holyroodhouse hovers a 
devil playing a fiddle and saying Welcome welcome 
to Holyrood, whilst a notice from one of the turrets 
reads All lang since... 


Charles X was a younger brother of Louis XVI and 
Louis XVIII. He became King of France in 1824, 
and was at first popular, but being an extreme 
reactionary there was soon trouble. In 1829 Charles 
agreed to a policy of compromise, but this did not 
last long and in July revolt broke out against the 
King and his Minister, Prince Jules de Polignac. So 
little did Charles appreciate the seriousness of the 
situation that being told ‘All is over”? thought it 
referred to the revolution. When he realised the 
truth he abdicated in favour of his grandson the 
Duke of Bordeaux, and appointed Louis-Philippe 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. However, 
Louis-Philippe accepted the crown offered by the 
people and Charles X retreated to Cherbourg, 
sailing for England on 16 August. He lived for a 
while at the Palace of Holyroodhouse, where he 
had stayed for a time after the first Revolution of 
1789. He died on 6 November 1836. 

The mound upon which the Duke sits represents 
Arthur’s Seat, the hill which overlooks Edinburgh 
from the east. 
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Inscribed Pub Nov. 9 1830 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket. 


Etching, coloured by hand. 143 x 103 
BM: 8.163501 


Wellington is seated in left profile in an armchair 
in his study at Downing Street, wearing blue 
coat and white trousers. He is reading a letter with 
an expression of surprise Your Grace—You intend 
giving a Dinner on Monday—Mind it will be the 
last you ever shall give and says The duece [sic] it 
will. 

The sub-title, at the top, is 4larming state of the 
times. 


King William IV opened Parliament on 4, November 
1850, when Londoners took the opportunity to 
show their displeasure with Wellington and_ his 
anti-Reform attitude. The Lord Mayor elect sent a 
letter to Wellington on 7 November to say that if 
the Duke were going to Guildhall for the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet on g November then he would not 
be responsible for Wellington’s safety unless he 
went with an escort. Mrs. Arbuthnot said “‘. . . he 
(Wellington) gets quantities of letters every day 
telling him he will be murdered, the King is very 
much frightened, the Queen cries half the day with 
fright at the thought of going, altogether, we are 
in a nice predicament. And all about nothing, for it 
is quite preposterous to imagine that the idle 
vagabonds who compose the most of London care a 
pin about Parhamentary Reform. What they want 
is plunder... .”’. Wellington issued a memorandum 
on the precautions to be taken at Apsley House in 
the event of an attack and went to William IV 
and advised him that he ought not to go to the 
City. This was later described by Lord Wellesley as 
“the boldest act of cowardice he had eyer heard 
Ole 
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Mrs. Arbuthnot on 10 November continues 
“The Guildhall dinner was given up in consequence 
of the threatening aspect of the mob. . . The pick- 
pockets & thieves of London are so exasperated 
against the new Police that they are determined to 
have a row. . . We have taken great precautions 
against the mob. Troops and Artillery have been 
brought to London, the guards doubled, the police 
all on the alert. Nothing can behave more 
amiably than the King. He is very much annoyed 
& out of spirits. .. & frightened to death for fear 
any thing shd happen to the Duke. He and the 
Queen had determined, if the dinner had taken 
place at Guildhall, to have brought the Duke back 
in their carriage to prevent his being exposed to 
any danger from the populace.”’ 

The new Lord Mayor of London was John Key, 
created a baronet in 1851. He was known to the 
caricaturists as “‘Don-Key.’’ At the time of this 
letter to Wellington many prints were published 
with such titles as ‘‘ The-Great-General frightened 
“The Don-Key turn’d Mayor, or 
’, “Kmnighted shalt thou be. 
Arise! Don-Key!”’ and ‘‘The Great Dictator and 
his mighty councillor, the Donkey Mare.” 
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Signed Wm. Heath del. 
Inscribed within the design Pub Nov 18 1530 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket. 
Etching; coloured by hand. 143 x 103 1233(106)-1882 


BM: 8.16332 


Wellington, wearing blue coat and white trousers, 
has folded arms, stands in profile to the left, looking 
stern and gloomy. 


This print was produced only three days after 
Wellinetom sy deteat “om ther Giyil) List ~on 16 
November. 

In Macbeth, Act V, Scene 5, Macbeth talking to 
the doctor about Lady Macbeth says **. . . Canst 
thou not minister to a mind diseas’d; Pluck from 
the memory a rooted sorrow... 2?” 
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Inscribed Pub. by S. Knight, Sweetings Alley, Royal Exchange Nov 20 18 30. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 132 x 93 —1233(180)-1882 

BM: 8.16336 


The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
caricatured as out of work carpenters. The Duke 
holds a large bag of tools, and Peel is holding out his 
cap. Wellington says Only Ezghteen pence a week to 
live on, your honor. 


The Government had been defeated on 15 Novem- 
ber on a motion for submitting the Civil List 
accounts to a committee. The clash had been ex- 
pected on Reform, but Wellington took this 
opportunity to resign. Earlier on 4 February, the 
King’s Speech had referred to the “‘partial’’ distress 
of the agricultural and industrial workers and this 
had caused great bitterness, and provoked a great 
number of caricatures. Extra point is given to this 
one by the fact that both Wellington and Robert 
Peel were rich men. 
See Plate 33 for “The Lord of Misrule”’. 
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Signed Wm Heath. 

Inscribed Pub Dec 18 by T. McLean 26 Haymarket London. 
Etching, coloured by hand. 143 X10} 1233(102)-1882 

BM: S.16594. 


Wellington in breeches and shirtsleeves, wearing a 
leather apron, holds a strap in his left hand and 
gestures with the other. He says There was a Tri- 
colored flag—and, in fact the procession was al- 
together illegal—I maintian [sic] that no Trades 
ought to approach His Majesty but the 
COBBLE RS222 


Wellington, now out of office, had asked about a 
procession of workmen who had marched with a 
tricolour flag to St. James’s Palace. The Duke 
maintained that such a procession was illegal where- 
as the Lord Chancellor, Brougham, said that it 
could not be prevented and was perfectly legal. 
This title is probably a play on another meaning 
of the word ‘cobbler’—a clumsy and bad workman. 
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Signed within the design HB [John Doyle). 

Lettered (twice) Published by Thos. Mc.Lean, 26 Haymarket. Nov. 9th. 1832. 
A. Ducétes Lithog’ 70 St Martins Lane, and HB Sketches No. 289. 
Lithograph, coloured by hand. 10 x 144 —1233(166)-1882 


The Duke of Wellington walks along a path just 
outside the grounds of Walmer Castle, Kent. 


The castle was built as part of the coastal defences 
by Henry VIII and later became the official resi- 
dence of the Lords Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
The Duke had succeeded Lord Liverpool as Lord 
Warden in January 1829. 

During his later hfe Walmer became a favourite 
residence of Wellington and he died at the castle 
in 1852. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot paid her first visit to Walmer 
in July 182g, and said that the Duke was delighted 
with it. It was a charming “‘ marine chateau”’ close 
to the sea, with ships constantly passing by. The 
house was very comfortable with beautiful grounds. 

The party left the Castle on 31 July and “had 
a most dreadful passage in the steam boat from 
Margate to London. It blew a hurrican, we were all 
dreadfully sick, and, I think, are completely dis- 
gusted with steam boat expeditions. We were so 
singularly unfortunate in the weather.” 

Plate 28 shows him carrying his camp bed on his 
back from London to Walmer. 
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